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came to parade reluctantly and rather resented compulsion. The
introduction of this element rather spoilt the old esprit de corps.
The idea was not unsound, but it rather broke the spell of the
voluntary character that originally inspired the force.

However, there came a day when the Volunteers proved
invaluable. I was called to attend a special War Office conference
to discuss how far it would be possible to mobilise the force for
Home Defence should the emergency arise. After the defeat of
Cough's Army in March, 1918, it became necessary to send every
man and youth overseas to fill the gaps, and denude the country
of reserves. Was it safe to leave the country without any Home
Army and rely entirely on the Volunteer Force ? Would the men
in the force take objection, if the necessity arose, to being embodied ?
I was able to reassure the authorities. The Army Council decided
to take the risk and all reserves were quickly dispatched overseas.

I think I can say, therefore, that the Volunteer Force did play
a considerable part in bringing about final victory. If it had" not
existed those vital reserves could not have been sent when they
were so urgently required. It is worth recalling that at the time
of the Armistice there were 137,800 ordinary Volunteers, and 97,000
men sent into the force by the tribunals, making a total of 234,800.
In a report issued by the Central Association, for which I was
responsible, were these pregnant words: "The Volunteer Force is
now disbanded. Five years of patient work to be scrapped and
little trace will be left of the devoted and unpaid service, often of
thousands of men, many of whom are well past the age when the
State could legitimately have a call on their time. Some would
have liked to have seen the movement perpetuated as a National
Reserve, but this is not to be. In the Napoleonic Wars a similar
force came into being. It numbered as many as 380,000, which
out of the then population was a large percentage. In 1808 it
was mainly absorbed in the local militia, but in 1812 there were
still some 70,000 in the Volunteers when, under the provisions of
an old Act of George III, 119,000 enrolled. In 1863 the Volunteer
Act was passed. In 1871 the force was taken out of the hands of
the Lord-Lieutenants and put under the War Office. In 1900,
during the South African War, the conditions of their service were
modified, while Lord Haldane's legislation swept them away to
make room for the Territorials. The revival and development of
the force has been traced in these pages; it is again to disappear
and it may be hoped that the need to revive them again may not
occur. But it seems unfortunate that in the new military order
some corner has not been found for a force so essentially British
and so popular with the people as the Volunteers." ^
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